her inferiors, a sincere and discriminating scholar and the
possessor of infinite calm. To her qualities of mind and
manner she added a beauty which the learned French exile,
Saint Evremond, extolled in verse and prose for years. She
was, he said, of the old classical type of perfection, " no way
like our baby-visaged and puppet-like faces of France."

tf And if," he added, " we may judge by what we see of
what we do not see, we may certainly conclude that her
husband after having been the happiest man is now the
unhappiest in the world."

This brilliant woman came to London ostensibly to visit
her cousin, James's new wife, and for some time she lived
quietly, almost retired from all society. But so eagerly had
she been awaited by those who wished through her to
undermine Louise's position that even before Charles had
seen the lady, the broadsides were gleefully reporting her
as his latest mistress.

" And who will blame his Matle," one of the scribblers
added sympathetically, " to take his pennyworth if hee can
out of so fine a creature, and a dutchesse already to his hand,
no small convenience*"

The gossips were a little premature, but Charles soon
caught up with them. The French Ambassador, observing
with some concern the progress of an amour which might
harm his master's interests, thought that public opinion
as much as his own inclinations had caused the King to take
as his mistress the woman he had been denied as a wife. This
envoy and the equally astute diplomat who soon succeeded
him followed the course of the affair with an alarm which
they communicated to their superiors. Hortense was not
very friendly towards Louis. The French King had repeat-
edly rejected her petitions that the Due de Mazarin be
forced to return part of the fortune she had brought him.